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There 25 no question in my mind but that 


the public lebrary zs essential to the growth of 


the people in any community. Unless one can 


read and find the answers to the numerous | 


questions which come up in everyday life, the 


opportunity for mental growth is necessarily 


denied. Therefore, I feel that wherever possible 
there should be a good public library 


zn every community. 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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The Influence of Climate on 
Library Architecture 


By CLARENCE EDGAR SHERMAN 
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N 1930, the American Library Associa- 
tion met in Los Angeles. For the first 
time, some of us had an opportunity to 
observe and, to a degree, study the archi- 
tecture that had been introduced in the 
central library and nearly all the branches 
of the Los Angeles Public Library system. 
Nothing could have been more appropri- 
ate, it seemed—a plan, in each instance, 
that lent itself admirably to the purpose 
for which the building was erected and, 
what was quite as striking, a style that 
belonged to the setting, a style naturally 
developed under the native climatic forces 
of the region—Spanish colonial. 

A year later, we gathered at New 
Haven in the shadow of the recently com- 
pleted Sterling Memorial Library. What- 
ever may have been our respective—and, 
I trust, respectful—opinions as to the 
essential utility of the Gothic for library 
purposes, the massive form of that 
structure of solid rock and arched spaces 
did seem to be fashioned to fit into the 
rugged climate of New England, and, 
aided and abetted by ingenious mechanical 
devices and gadgets, the building was evi- 
dently arranged and equipped to do the 
work assigned to it. 
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And so I found myself wondering. If 
it is true that all architecture is composed 
of two parts, plan and design, and pro- 
vided the plan (or arrangement) is fitted 
for the work the building has to do, is 
it not axiomatic that the most appropriate 
design, including style and materials of 
construction, is the one which harmonizes 
most naturally with the climatic forces 
that surround it? The igloo of the icy 
reaches of the Arctic, the pueblo of our 
own southwest, or the palm hut of the 
tropics—are they not distinct examples 
of the adjustments made by man in satis- 
fying his habitation wants, the adjustment 
he makes to climate not only as to the 
form of his structure and the methods 
of building it for combating the elements 
of cold, heat, rain, and snow, but also 
as to the materials which nature, in his 
region, places at his disposal ? 

It all seemed so logical, and it presented 
such an alluring prospect for a lot of 
reading, supplemented by a little think- 
ing, that I agreed to write a paper on 
the subject for this meeting today. I had 
expected to preface my remarks with the 
words of William Blades when he wrote, 
“IT prefer no claims to originality but 
rather rest the utility of what I have to 
say upon the advantage of bringing to- 
gether at one focus a number of facts 
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hitherto scattered through a number of 
books.” 

In the same temper as that of Brother 
Blades, I set myself to the task, but, 
to my great dismay, I discovered that 
while Blades evidently had at his disposal 
many books from which he could draw 
his ideas, I was not so fortunate. It 
dawned upon me one winter’s evening 
that my dream of ease in preparing this 
paper was as empty as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard, because the literature of my 
subject was almost barren. But there is 
consolation even in the face of apparent 
defeat. For, as a critic of one our 
great professional schools for the training 
of teachers remarked when examining the 
minutiae of the curriculum, with courses 
of study in this detail and that subdivision, 
“After all, doesn’t the Lord expect us to 
figure out some things for ourselves?” 

And so I have attempted to do a little 
figuring out for myself and for you, with 
what success, you who listen to the read- 
ing of this paper are best able to judge. 


PROTECTION First CONSIDERATION 


According to established agreement in 
terminology, the principal elements in 
architecture are the floor (or plan), roof, 
walls and columns, openings (including 
doors and windows), and ornaments. 
The building should also possess some- 
thing of a distinctive character which we 
call style. Of these elements, the roof 
with its supports (be they columns or 
walls) is of primary importance, shelter 
being the main objective of every building. 
Next in order of emphasis come the open- 
ings (windows and doors) which by their 
variations have influenced and largely de- 
termined the development of all the re- 
maining parts of the structure. Finally, 
there are the ornaments, many of which 


have so definitely established the char- 
acter of the building through the use of 
turrets, minarets, and so forth that they 
serve as an excellent guide in the determi- 
nation of the nativity and the period from 
which a building’s style comes. In the 
evolution of man’s shelter, the place of 
these elements in the design and the plan 
and their relationship to each other de- 
termine all we have come to know about 
this thing we call architecture. And in 
architecture’s relation to climate, the first 
consideration is that of protection against 
the direct rays of the sun, against rain 
and snow, against the extremes of heat 
and cold. 


EssENTIAL SHAPE AFFECTED 


In the eternal struggle to provide this 
protection, we find a striking sequence 
in development from the simplest form— 
the covered colonnade—to the pitched or 
sloped roof and, finally, to the thick wall 
and vault. And, as one authority has 
expressed it, “the covered colonnade pro- 
duced not only protection but vertical 
and horizontal planes; the sloping roof 
developed the inclined plane; the thick 
wall and vault give us the intersection of 
planes and cylinders.” Thus we see in 
these most elementary terms how climate 
tends to influence a building’s essential 
shape and lines as well as to determine 
its protection against nature’s attacks. 
It is evidently true, therefore, that in any 
region the relative suitability of these 
classes or shapes in architecture, alone or 
in combination, has been determined, 
among other factors, by the character of 
the climate to which the building is to 
be exposed. 

Of course it is not true that the styles 
in architecture, especially those which are 
being employed in our own time—classic, 
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colonial, Gothic, renaissance, Tudor, and 
the rest—are due entirely to climatic con- 
ditions. There are other influences at 
work, but, in the combination of forces 
which finally fuse into architectural form, 
climate comes first. 

We know that the Egyptians built their 
houses of mud-bricks, by the River Nile, 
with flat roofs supported by colonnades. 
Here we see the origin of the horizontal 
planes and square shapes. All this in 
direct response to the warm, dry climatic 
influence of the country. 

In Greece, with a climate not so free 
from rainfall as that of Egypt, though 
living in the open air was in order, there 
evolved a low but distinctly pitched gable, 
a definite departure from the Egyptian 
tradition. As the rain fell from the eaves 
along the sides of the gabled building, it 
became the practice to place the entrance 
at one end. ‘Thus came into being the 
simple but characteristically low gabled 
rectangular Greek structure, one of our 
parent architectural shapes. 


RELATION OF WINDOWS TO CLIMATE 


In northern lands, hardier lives were 
to be lived in conflict with nature. The 
protection of life against a rigorous climate 
made certain demands upon shelter plan- 
ning. Planning the interior for living 
through the long, cold winter months was 
a primary objective. Devising ways of 
admitting natural light presented door and 
window problems of a vitality unknown 
to the builders of Egypt and Greece. Man 
has always desired those things, those ex- 
periences, that are less abundant than 
others. Where there is perpetual radiant 
sunshine, he strives for shade, and his 
habitation is equipped with smaller win- 
dows. Where there are many days of 
cloudy skies and dull light, a love of 
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light and a desire for it are inspired. 
Large windows result. 

It should be added that in design it is 
known that a high sun casts shadows 
downwards, thereby enhancing the values 
of cornices and horizontal projections; 
that a low sun makes all vertical features 
more prominent. ‘Thus it is that towers 
and buttresses in northern climate pos- 
sess natural values that are, in part, the 
result of climatic conditions. 


LicuTt A DecipING FEATURE 


In further consideration of the influence 
of natural light upon architecture, we find 
that the penetrating power of light very 
definitely influences the design of interiors 
and, accordingly, the exteriors as well. 
In Egypt, Italy, or Greece, a single door 
opening or a few small windows would 
light the entire interior. In northern 
lands, light was in direct conflict with 
the absolute necessity of keeping out the 
cold. Thus, in the Middle Ages, window 
protective features were developed in the 
form of shutters and, later, glass windows. 

While architects in Italy and North 
America have a strong light that will 
illuminate interiors adequately, the Eng- 
lish designer has always had to work 
against a light that will not penetrate far 
from window openings. Upon these and 
kindred conditions depends the size of 
windows, and upon window dimensions 
depends a great deal of the character of 
a building’s exterior. 

Then, too, the influence of the hearth 
must not be overlooked. Not only do 
people of many climes depend upon it for 
the cooking of their food, but, in colder 
lands, it is an essential factor in providing 
relative comfort. Thus, in northern 
climate, the hearth tends to become the 
focus of family life, with its usual posi- 
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tion in the center of the hall where all 
the family can be accommodated. This 
made a flue and later a chimney necessary. 


Loca Mareriats May Be Factor 


Much might be said about the influence 
of climate through building materials. 
We know that the products of the earth 
have always provided the means of solv- 
ing some of the essential problems de- 
veloped by climatic conditions. At first 
men used what came first and easiest— 
“the stone of the land.” In Egypt, the 
architectural form is not alone due to the 
mild and rainless climate—the ability to 
produce sun-dried brick was also a factor. 
Similarly, native marble played its part 
in the plan and design of the buildings of 
Greece. In Rome, travertine and natural 
cement, and, in France, limestone in 
abundance were potent influences. In 
Switzerland, Russia, and Scandinavia, the 
use of wood from adjacent forests in 
architectural development was a natural 
example of cause and effect. England, 
more fortunate than her European neigh- 
bors, with a variety of geological out- 
croppings, produced a considerable number 
of building types. 

We find, too, that even the nature of 
stone and timber used in building con- 
struction may have a direct bearing upon 
the architecture. The texture of the stone 
is an element in determining masonry 
style. The color, hardness, and smooth- 
ness contribute most definitely to the 
light-reflecting qualities, and upon these, 
as we have observed, depends the value 
of such architectural elements as ornament 
and beauty of lines. The marbles of the 
Greeks and the limestones employed by 
the French in their Gothic cathedrals are 
splendid instances of this quality. 

In the use of timber, the effect of its 


character—sturdiness, average length, and 
so on—are considerable. Even the matter 
of its relative abundance is important. 
Where timber is available, but not 
generously so, it is often found that there 
is a tendency for posts and columns to 
be made of masonry as a means of saving 
on wood. 


Roor WILL Govern DEsIGN 


As the structural feature that comes 
first in the relation of shelter to nature, 
the roof is, as has been said, the most vital 
of all architectural elements. In planning 
it to meet local conditions as to the in- 
fluence of rain, snow, wind, and sun, the 
roof’s weight, thrust, and resistance to 
bending strain cannot be overlooked. In 
a word, the entire layout of a building 
is governed to a marked degree by the 
plan and the design of the roof, together 
with the climatic forces to which that 
roof is to be exposed. Overhanging eaves 
may have a certain meaning in one climate, 
as we see in the Italian and Spanish styles 
where protection against the direct heat 
rays is provided for the walls, whereas, 
in colder countries, eaves may be intro- 
duced merely as a detail to offer support 
for the gutters which carry off the rain- 
fall. 

There are other interesting considera- 
tions concerning roof planning to conform 
with climatic conditions. For example, 
in England, slate may be laid directly 
upon a skeleton of wooden strips, whereas, 
in this country, at least in the northern 
section, without the anchorage of a sub- 
stantial wooden roof, the native winds 
would tear the slate shingles from their 
supporting strips. 

Among the parent architectural shapes— 
the Greek temple and the English cottage, 
for example—are sharp contrasts in roof 
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design, obviously due to climate. When 
we have included the curved roof shapes— 
the dome, the barrel, and the vault, all 
of which are in part, at least, reactions 
to the protection objective—we realize 
‘how closely indeed have the genesis and 
the development of our architectural 
history been influenced by climate. We 
see, as through a clear glass, that archi- 
tecture, after all, is in essence an instru- 
ment created by man to control climate. 


CurmaATE Decipes Many Dertalts 


If more evidence is required to establish 
this point, let us consider the following 
as minor building details, but significant 
building adjustments to climatic condi- 
tions. In the north, the vestibule is a 
generally established accessory to cut off 
the winter’s cold. In the south, it would 
be a hot box on very warm days. Storm 
windows help the north to resist wintry 
blasts, whereas the south is more interested 
in screens to check the attacks of insects. 
The manufacturers of snow guards for 
the pitched roofs of the north would fare 
badly if they depended upon sales from 
southern territory. 

Waterproofing basement walls is es- 
sential in most sections of the country, 
but in some areas the marshy soil may 
practically prevent the excavation and 
construction of a full depth basement. 
Indeed, the basement, or cellar, and its 
use in different sections furnish a very 
definite illustration of the influence of 
climate. In New England, it serves not 
only as an anchor for the entire building, 
an insulator against a cold and. unfriendly 
earth, but it is very much needed to house 
the heating equipment. On the contrary, 
in southern California, many structures 
have but part of a cellar and, in some other 


areas, buildings, especially domestic 
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structures, have none at all and seem not 
to miss it. 

Then, too, while skylights are fre- 
quently of great value in some climates, 
the southern builder would wisely avoid 
excessive heat by leaving roof glass out 
of his plan. 

The patio, for example, is a delightful 
feature of the southwest with its year- 
around sunny climate, for light, for venti- 
lation, and even for use. Its counterpart 
in the north, the central open court, be- 
cause of the stormy months, can be de- 
pended upon but for two of these three 
values—light and air. 


ACHIEVING HARMONY oR DiIscorRD 


These are but a few details in building 
specifications which, on the one hand, 
illustrate how man may control climate 
and, on the other hand, how he may fail 
miserably if he be ignorant of some of his 
limitations. To pursue further this con- 
sideration of the influence of climate upon 
architecture, or to state it in reversed 
terms, the reaction of architecture to 
climate, we have but to scrutinize some 
of the styles of architecture prevalent to- 
day. In each, there are found direct 
evidences of climatic effects. We see 
readily why one style lends itself im- 
mediately to certain regions, while, in 
some other climate, it may be entirely 
misplaced. In other words, the harmony 
of architecture and place is sounded forth 
as in a musical poem; or the lack of it, 
in the disturbing crash of clashing archi- 
tectural principles. 

In the colonial style, for example, whose 
delightful and charming proportions are 
made possible by the low ceiling, we come 
to understand why this architectural 
theme developed so naturally in New 
England’s climate. Classic design, de- 
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pending as it does upon a symmetrical 
relation of voids and solids, demands ex- 
treme care and precision in window treat- 
ment. Classic windows must be located 
where they belong and not where they 
are most needed. Theoretically, at least, 
this style belongs only where an excess of 
natural light is present. On the other 
hand, Tudor style offers a flexibility in 
lighting control. Grouped glass surfaces 
may be placed wherever, and in whatever 
number, are needed. A very adaptable 
style, climatically speaking. 

The Spanish style of architecture in 
America shows the direct influence of 
Mexico and the Spanish occupation of our 
southwest, characterized as it is by stuc- 
coed masonry walls, tile roofs, patio, and 
other features, all the product of a set of 
climatic conditions which may be summed 
up in the phrase “fair and warmer.” 


THE Mopern STYLE 


There is not time to consider the other 
well known styles, but it is most ap- 
propriate to refer in passing to that prod- 
uct of our own day, the modernistic style. 
Emerging a little more than a decade ago, 
partly as a protest against the established 
order of things architectural, in part as 
an attempt to take advantage of new tools, 
new materials, and new methods at the 
command of the architect and the builder, 
it has spread its influence quickly over 
several continents. The product of fab- 
ricated steel and modern machine methods 
of setting concrete, constructing window 
frames, and so on, it has sprung from 
what is frankly an industrial background. 
It is characterized by a geometric treat- 
ment of planes and solids. It is simple 
and flexible as to manipulation to meet 
lighting, floor planning, and other require- 
ments. In adaptability to climate, it is 
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best fitted for cooler zones, if for no other 
reason than that its usual great expanse of 
window area is a heat radiator. 

Will this modernistic style endure, or 
is it a passing fad like the Queen Anne 
vogue in America during the mid- 
nineteenth century? In its favor are 
economy of construction and ease of use. 
For commercial and industrial structures, 
it may have a vogue of a century or more. 
But for institutional and domestic archi- 
tecture, it has one handicap—its mecha- 
nistic birth. It seems doubtful if its place 
in these classes of construction is assured, 
however much we may admire its utility 
in the interests of better business and in- 
dustrial plant architecture. 

But how does all this concern library 
architecture? Well, what is a library 
building? Does it possess certain quali- 
ties, by virtue of the work that it performs, 
through which an immunity (acquired 
or passive) from what other buildings 
are exposed to is vouchsafed to it? 

It has been said that a public library, 
for example, is neither a department store, 
a school, a bank, a railroad station, a 
museum, or a dwelling house, and yet 
some of the qualities required by and 
found in the architectural provisions of 
each of that varied list of buildings are 
found present in a public library building. 
In so far as other institutions are affected 
by the influences I have been discussing 
with reference to climatic conditions, s0 
too is the library, or it should be, if plan- 
ning intelligence has been applied to the 
task of its creation. 

In theory, it may be said that libraries 
in warm or hot climates will often be 
rambling in form; they may have flat or 
gently sloping roofs, they require rooms 
with high ceilings, thin walls, many and 
small windows, with galleries, patios, and 
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similar touches of combined beauty and 
utility and with comparatively little em- 
phasis on basement. 


Cotp MAKES FOR COMPACTNESS 


In colder climate, theoretically, we may 
expect to find more compact structures, 
with pitched roofs, low ceilings, thick 
walls and partitions, windows high and 
large, with a basement completely occu- 
pied with rooms for both official and public 
use, including auditorium, and so forth. 
Whereas, in the south, a library building 
might be placed in a setting of tree growth 
whose cooling shade would be welcome 
on hot days, in the north, a site on the 
sunny side of the street is frequently 
sought because the ice and snow melt 
more quickly there; the front expanse of 
the building gets more sun’s warmth in 
the winter season; and, not infrequently 
for the same set of reasons, it is the popular 
side of the street for pedestrians and for 
merchants. 

From the above discussion, it would 
appear that there is a rather fixed relation- 
ship between the structures built by man 
(be they shelter for dwelling or the 
“power house” that we call a library) 
and natural law, through the ever operat- 
ing action of climate. It would also 
appear, however, that man learned ages 
ago that he could frustrate nature by 
introducing certain structural defenses 
against her, and with such success that 
natural law, though still operating, is 
kept at bay. A roof to keep off the rain, 
snow, and sun; walls to protect him from 
cold and heat—by such elemental devices 
has man been able to control climate in 
what might be called simple terms. 

But, during the past few decades, we 
have seen natural law pushed farther back 
as man’s inventive genius has brought 
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forth more power and placed new tools 
at his command. No longer must man, 
unless he chooses to, select the style of 
architectural design that provides the 
most natural light for the region in which 
he exists. Modern improved artificial il- 
lumination may neutralize all the negative 
effects of an unnatural alliance between 
architecture and climate. If Gothic archi- 
tecture is well endowed, we may not have 
to worry about the problem of natural 
light. 


Frew Restrictions Now IMPOSED 


If we choose, we may erect a long, 
rambling structure in a northern section 
where the natural law of planning would 
place a compact building. If expense of 
administration is no barrier, modern 
central heating will meet the situation. 

We may, if the plan and style please 
us, apply to a warm country an archi- 
tecture that sets up a great expanse of 
window surface with its resultant over- 
heating effect. Modern humidifying 
systems and wisely selected window-shade 
devices will correct the difficulty, pro- 
vided the appropriation for maintenance 
holds out. Even skylights may be en- 
dured, if desired sufficiently to introduce 
heat screening or air spacing. 

In other words, the taste for stylistic 
effects in architecture may be gratified 
today as never before, climate to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If we care to turn 
our backs on the good, old-fashioned 
principle of economical administration, 
the supremacy of man-made law in build- 
ing planning and construction over natural 
law in climatic influence is a ready ally. 

So it is that man’s genius in controlling, 
or at least regulating, nature has removed 
much of the absolute from the influence 
of climate on library architecture. It is 
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now merely a case of accepting certain 
minor modifications in plan and design 
so far as climate is concerned. While this 
may appeal to our spirit of independence 
and the joy of conquest, is there not a 
place for good taste, for the element of 
appropriateness in architecture and more 
especially in library architecture? 

I, for one, like to believe that there is. 
When I think of the successful attempts 
at planning and designing library build- 
ings in America in recent years, the ex- 
amples that stand out most prominently— 
Los Angeles; some of the branch libraries 
of Toledo, Detroit, Boston, and Bridge- 
port; the Dartmouth College Library; 
the Jones Library at Amherst; and other 
kindred architectural spirits—are not only 
admirable pieces of planning for a task, 
but structures designed with more than 
a trace of beauty and in singularly fine 
taste because the essential design is the 
“style of the land” —it is native to nature’s 
influences in those particular regions. In 
keeping faith with that fine old tradition, 
a touch of appropriateness, of architectural 
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harmony, has been added that makes a 
library building not only a place adequate 
to work in but “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” 

In summing up, it seems to the writer 
that the ideal library building is one with 
a plan that takes sufficient account of the 
library’s work, but at the same time is 
fitted into a style which has grown 
naturally out of the surrounding country, 
a perfect symphony of man’s constructive 
and artistic expression in building, the 
noblest of the arts. 

This, I believe, or, at least, I hope, is 
the present-day conception of American 
bibliothecal architecture. Through its 
influence, the American scene is going to 
present an increasingly attractive archi- 
tectural appearance with no_ necessary 
sacrifice in library efficiency, as the good 
work, so notably begun, goes on. For 
our library buildings—the best of them, 
at any rate—are at last three-dimensional, 
and in them are combined the three 
essential unities of all great architecture— 
utility, stability, and beauty. 
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By ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Bibliography 


[In a letter transmitting the following 
statement, Dr. Richardson points out that 
the latter is not a joint committee report, 
but should be attributed solely to him as 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Bibliography. The statement of the Execu- 
tive Board to which he refers is reprinted 
herewith for convenience (see pp. 304-05). 

Members of the Executive Board in 1930- 
31 were: Adam Strohm, Louis Round Wil- 
son, Charlotte Templeton, Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, Louise B. Krause, Charles C. 
Williamson, Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Linda A. Eastman, Jud- 
son Toll Jennings, Andrew Keogh, and Mar- 
garet Mann. 

Keyes D. Metcalf is chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Codperative Catalog- 
ing, of which the following are members: 
Thomas Franklin Currier (chairman), 
Rudolph H. Gijelsness, James Christian 
Meinich Hanson, and Margaret Mann, who 
make up the Executive Committee; and 
Claribel Ruth Barnett, J. Christian Bay, 
Julian S. Fowler, Frederick C. Hicks, 
Sophie K. Hiss, Anna Marie Monrad, Lois 
A. Reed, Bertha M. Schneider, Nathan 
van Patten, and James Ingersoll Wyer, 
who are members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The present Executive Board, which ap- 
proved plans of the Committee on Codpera- 
tive Cataloging, includes: Mr. Lydenberg, 
Julia Ideson, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Dudgeon, 
Miss Eastman, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Keogh, 
Miss Mann, Gratia A. Countryman, Sydney 
B. Mitchell, Lillian H. Smith, and Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer.—Tue Enpiror.] 
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Under the caption, “Codperative Cata- 
loging and the Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy,” the A. L. A. Bulletin printed 
(September, 1931, pp. 484-85) a state- 
ment of the Executive Board to the Coun- 
cil dealing with two quéstions of vital 
concern to the projects of the Committee 
on Bibliography: means and freedom from 
interference. 

The first of these questions was raised 
by a formal request of the Council, made 
at its first session at the New Haven con- 
ference, asking what action had been taken 
by the board to “make effective” the Coun- 
cil resolutions of 1926 authorizing the 
solicitation of means for the projects of 
the Committee on Bibliography. 

These projects represent the only sys- 
tematic effort conducted by the A. L. A. 
looking to a practical solution of the large- 
scale and urgent problem of the improve- 
ment of library research service. 

The Committee on Bibliography was 
created in 1922-23 specifically to promote 
the solution of this problem along several 
lines now represented concretely among 
the projects of the committee. It de- 
veloped the projects, not as a contribution 
to the problem, but as a “rough solution 
of” the problem. It developed them as 
“a compact related group of concrete proj- 
ects.” They are so “intertwined” that no 
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one of them can be most effectively oper- 
ated except in relation with some of, or all, 
the rest. 

The group of projects, as approved for 
solicitation in the spring of 1926, included 
coéperative catalogs (union lists) of 
printed books, manuscripts, and special 
collections, with “related services” and 
“other aspects” of research library serv- 
ice. Codperative cataloging with printed 
cards was implicitly but demonstrably in- 
cluded in both “related services’ and 
“other aspects.” Codperative choice, acqui- 
sition, and distribution were also included. 

The Union Catalog of printed books 
was the foundation of all and entered 
into the method of all. In 1927 the libra- 
rian of Congress obtained from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., a grant for this. The 
committee continued preparation for the 
rest and was ready to push when means 
should be had, but it was not greatly con- 
cerned over reasonable delay since the far- 
ther the Union Catalog was developed the 
better it would be as basis for the others. 

In the summer of 1930, however, the 
Union Catalog reached a semi-final stage, 
and the committee was ready for the other 
projects. It therefore asked the Executive 
Board what progress had been made in 
solicitation. The board did not have the 
facts in mind and asked for a restatement 
of the matter. A report was made in 
print covering twelve projects, all in at 
least elementary operation and all con- 
cerned more or less with codperative cata- 
loging. Two were indicated as the most 
mature for operation and therefore for 
special solicitation: a Union Catalog of 
manuscripts and a demonstration experi- 
ment, whose first factor was cooperative 
cataloging with printed cards. 

During the following winter, while the 
chairman was abroad, active in various 








projects but especially manuscripts, the 
board appointed a Committee on Co- 
operative Cataloging and initiated a 
counter-project to the committee project 
for the extension of printed card publi- 
cation. 


ACTION PROTESTED 


On his return the chairman learned of 
and protested this action as tending to 
nullify the authorized efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography. He made the 
protest in a threefold capacity, as chair- 
man, a member of the Council, and a 
library trustee. At the first meeting of the 
Council at New Haven, the resolution was 
introduced asking the board to report to 
the Council what action it had taken as 
to the resolutions of 1926. 

The statement of the board was in 
answer to this and was made at the second 
meeting of the Council. 

In response to the “specific question as 
to what action had been taken,” it makes 
no specific answer, but it does not attempt 
to show any act of solicitation whatever 
for the recommended projects. 

The bulk of the statement is taken up 
with the matter of interferences. On this 
head the statement takes up the protest 
against the initiation by the board of 
a competitive committee and counter- 
projects, especially a counter-project for 
published cards. It argues its technical 
right to do this on the ground that catalog- 
ing is not within the meaning of the term, 
“bibliography,” or within the authorized 
province of the Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy. It does not deny concrete inter 
ference with concrete operations, and it 
does not discuss the business expediency of 
the action, which was the material point 
of the committee protest against the inter- 
ference as “tending to slow down, make 
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more expensive, or nullify” the operations 
of the committee. 

Nothing was easier than to show, as 
Miss Beatrice Winser and Miss Marie 
Louise Prevost have since shown, from 
published documentary material, easily ac- 
cessible, that the right of the committee 
to its field by conveyance, occupation, and 
repeated recognition is unmistakable. This 
could, in fact, be conclusively established 
by a couple of lines from a vote of the 
Executive Board itself (December 31, 
1931): “Voted, that the Executive Board 
considers codperative cataloging the most 
important item under the heading ‘co- 
operative bibliography.’ ” ‘This, of course, 
is final. The board itself then counted 
cooperative cataloging as in the field of co- 
operative bibliography. 

If anything further were needed, it was 
possible to answer both arguments effec- 
tively in a few words: (1) At the very 
same conference Professor Nathan van 
Patten showed that the term, “bibliog- 
raphy,” includes cataloging and is a 
“preferable designation for it;” (2) the 
statement’s assertion that cataloging is not 
mentioned in the Council resolutions which 
authorize solicitation is self-refuting by 
simply confronting with the resolutions 
themselves as printed in the statement. 
These specifically mention codperative 
catalogs of books and manuscripts, while 
cooperative cataloging is implicitly but 
demonstrably included in both “related 
services” and “other aspects.” 

The statement contained other matters 
equally mistaken and injurious if not dis- 
puted. A reply was therefore drawn up, 
but it was not delivered and published at 
the time, because it seemed best not to 
confuse the main issue by discussing sec- 
ondary matters. The main and only issue 
at this time (July, 1931) was an effective 
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project for extending printed card publi- 
cation service, the chairman having waived 
all question of committee rights, lawful 
procedure, and business method in favor 
of “the sheer merits” of the case, i.e., the 
better of the two competing projects. 

The new and better project was not yet 
in sight, but the board was confident that 
it could produce one, and no one, however 
skeptical, could prove that a group of 
super-experts, with $13,500 for self- 
education, might not produce a better 
project than the plan of the Committee on 
Bibliography for codrdinating and extend- 
ing the going output of card-printing 
libraries. There was nothing for the 
committee to do, therefore, but mark 
time. 

When, however, the new plan was 
produced, it was put in operation without 
discussion of merits. The board even re- 
affirmed its belief in its unfounded factual 
assumptions. Various actions followed 
based on these assumptions, and an atti- 
tude has been taken which affects every one 
of the projects of the Restatement. It 
seems necessary, therefore, in view of the 
wide publicity given the statement by 
publication in the Bulletin, to publish the 
reply. 

The detail has been published elsewhere. 
It is enough here to show, as above, that 
the statement is plainly mistaken as to 
the matter of rights and procedure and to 
emphasize the fact that the committee has 
from the beginning been concerned solely 
with the merits of the case—the better 
plan. 

The Executive Board took a serious re- 
sponsibility in undertaking by irregular 
procedure to provide a better project for 
supplying the recognized demand for more 
published cards. Only marked success 
would have justified it. The project as 
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produced is not a success at all. At best, 
it increases published card output by the 
wholly inadequate number of six thousand 
titles annually. In fact, prima facie, it 
does not increase the number of purchas- 
able titles by a single card, and it may 
possibly reduce it by not far from six 
thousand titles. This is not a matter of 
opinion, but of fact and business analysis. 

Obviously some reconsideration is called 
for, and the sooner the better. 


ExeEcuTIVE Boarp STATEMENT 


[The following Executive Board state- 
ment, to which Dr. Richardson refers, was 
presented to the Council at New Haven by 
Dr. Williamson, on behalf of the board: 

“Following the report submitted at the 
meeting of the Council on Monday by the 
Committee to Solicit Funds for a Study of 
Coéperative Cataloging, Dr. Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, chairman of the Committee on 
Bibliography, asked the Executive Board to 
submit to the Council a statement setting 
forth any action which the board has taken 
to make effective resolutions adopted by the 
Council at its meeting held in Atlantic City, 
March 7, 1926.... 

“Although these resolutions do not refer 
to cataloging unless by implication in the 
phrase ‘related services,’ it is understood that 
Dr. Richardson feels that the Executive 
Board in proceeding with the project for 
a study of the possibilities of codéperative 
cataloging through a special committee is 
encroaching on the field already occupied by 
the Committee on Bibliography. 

“This interpretation the Executive Board 
is unable to accept for the following reasons: 

“As long ago as the Seattle conference in 
1925, the Catalog Section began an agita- 
tion for the extension of codperative catalog- 
ing as a means of reducing the cost and 
improving the quality of cataloging in li- 
braries which acquire large amounts of ma- 
terial in foreign languages, technical books, 
and old books which the Library of Congress 
does not purchase, and for which, therefore, 
printed cards are not obtainable. 

“The board at that time attempted to fi- 
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nance the proposals made by the Catalog 
Section, but without success. The matter 
was, nevertheless, kept to the front of the 
program of the Catalog Section, and in the 
year 1929-30 the section appointed a special 
committee to solicit funds. This special 
committee felt that its effort to interest edu- 
cational foundations were more likely to be 
successful if its authority were derived from 
the A. L. A. itself rather than from the 
section. It was, therefore, made an A. L. A. 
committee in January, 1931, and, as reported 
to the Council on Monday of this week, has 
secured from the General Education Board 
a grant of $13,500 to permit a study to be 
made of every aspect of codperative catalog- 
ing. 

“It seems clear to the board that the 
Catalog Section and the Cataloging Commit- 
tee were clearly within their own jurisdic- 
tion in working for codéperative methods of 
cataloging. It is true, of course, that al- 
most any plan of codperative cataloging 
would incidentally promote the bibliograph- 
ical projects in which the Committee on 
Bibliography is interested, but the primary 
purpose of the catalogers, from the begin- 
ning, and the primary object of the study 
which has been financed by the General Edu- 
cation Board, is to aid the administrators of 
large libraries and various kinds of special 
libraries in getting better results at lower 
costs in their cataloging departments. 

“The special committee now at work will 
study very carefully all the proposals which 
Dr. Richardson has made in regard to cata- 
loging, and it is not impossible that some of 
his recommendations may be approved. It 
is obvious that the activities of the com- 
mittees on cataloging and bibliography touch 
each other at many points. Codperation 
between the two committees is necessary, 
and it is the unanimous opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Board that neither one should be 
allowed to encroach unnecessarily upon the 
province of the other. 

“In response to Dr. Richardson’s specific 
question, the Executive Board believes that 
it does not fail to appreciate the significance 
of Dr. Richardson’s proposals within the 
field of bibliography. Having in mind their 
importance, the secretary, on behalf of the 
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Executive Board, asked him to make a re- 
statement of the group of projects approved 
in principle in 1926. This Restatement was 
submitted under date of November 3, 1930, 
in the form of a printed pamphlet. Having 
received this Restatement, the Executive 
Board examined it with care and asked 
various individuals and groups to study it 
also and make recommendations as to which 
of the various projects are of such major 
importance that they should receive first con- 
sideration. 

“Only one of these groups has as yet re- 
ported formally. Other reports are expected 
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to come in for the consideration of the 
board. It should also be noted that, at the 
midwinter meeting in 1930, the Council 
adopted the recommendation of the Activi- 
ties Committee that the Executive Board ask 
the College and Reference Section, with due 
regard to the Catalog Section and the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography, to draw up a def- 
inite plan for increasing A. L. A. activities 
in scholarly fields. Of the various projects 
mentioned in this statement, none except the 
one for a study of codperative cataloging 
has as yet been brought into sufficiently def- 
inite form to proceed with financing.” ] 
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A.L.A. Helps for Small Libraries 


By SERENA COBIA BAILEY 
| Librarian, Public Library, Lakeland, Florida 


T SEEMS to me that I have been 
asked to talk on a very happy subject. For 
many of us represent small libraries, and 
in times like these the word “aid” is one 
of the most arresting and attractive in the 
language. So you see that, as the librarian 
of a small library and as a member of a 
national organization which helps us to 
meet our problems, big and little, I feel 
grateful for the privilege of reminding you 
of this source of assistance and inspiration: 
the American Library Association. 

Before we discuss aids, however, it may 
not be amiss for me to read you some of 
the purposes of the Association: 


To give through its headquarters and 
committees advisory assistance to all who 
are interested in library establishment, ex- 
tension, and development. 

To assist libraries in arriving at the 
utmost economy and efficiency. . . . 





Presented to the Florida Library Association at a 
stan to “Getting Acquainted with the 


To hold conferences for the discussion of 
library topics, and to publish the conference 
Proceedings for members of the associa- 
GOR. .s< 


To publish books, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets which will aid in the establishment of 
libraries, and which will aid trustees and 
librarians in rendering library service. 


It is about the publications and informa- 
tion and advisory service of the American 
Library Association that I should like to 
talk to you now. 

Suppose we take up, first of all, a very 
practical aid indeed: the publications. 

Of the periodicals, perhaps we should 
mention first the Bulletin, the official organ 
of the Association. Nine monthly num- 
bers of the Bulletin and the Annual Re- 
ports are sent to individual members. 
These and, in addition, the Handbook and 
the Proceedings are included in institu- 
tional membership. The Handbook, list- 
ing the members of the A. L. A., is a 
directory of libraries and librarians in the 
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United States and Canada—with many 
foreign libraries and librarians in far dis- 
tant corners of the world represented, 
also. The Handbook, however, contains 
much other information, such as lists of 
“State and Provincial Library Extension 
Agencies,” “State, Provincial, and Re- 
gional Library Associations,” “Accredited 
Library Schools,” and so on. 

The news numbers of the Bulletin con- 
tain a wide variety of material. Let us 
choose a few titles at random: “Maintain- 
ing Library Revenue,” “Arousing Public 
Opinion,” “Radio Programs on Govern- 
ment,” “Among School Librarians,” “Re- 
tirement Plan Completed.” We might 
list title after title, but I should like to 
impress on those unfamiliar with the Bul- 
letin the inspirational nature of some of the 
articles and the very practical value of 
others. This statement holds good of the 
Proceedings, also. 

But to pass on to another monthly, the 
Booklist, a many-sided friend that should 
be in every library. It is now in its 
twenty-ninth year, so in some libraries it 
is an old and tried friend. It is invaluable 
to the small library as an aid to selecting, 
buying, classifying, and cataloging books. 
The classified list, small library list, lists 
for young people and for children, lists of 
new editions and series, foreign book lists— 
all these help us. 

The classified list takes up the major 
portion of the periodical. The arrange- 
ment by class reminds the librarian select- 
ing books that her collection must be kept 
well rounded. The inclusion of worth- 
while new books in the various classes, 
all necessary information about the phys- 
ical make-up of the book, price, publisher, 
date, Dewey decimal classification number, 
subject headings, L. C. number, and the 
excellent annotations make the Booklist 
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really indispensable to the small library. 

If you will pardon a digression here, 
I should like to tell you that, a few years 
ago, I visited the American Library As- 
sociation Headquarters and peeped into 
the Booklist office, where I saw the editors 
engaged in the work of becoming ac- 
quainted with the new books—a very fas- 
cinating assignment, one would think. 
When we learn, however, that the 
Publishers Weekly table of American 
book production, 1931, gave a total of 
8,506 new books for the year and 1,801 
new editions and that of these “the Book- 
list received and examined 5,128” and en- 
tered almost 3,000, then we begin to 
appreciate how much labor and interest 
have gone into this one A. L. A. aid to 
library work. 

And we are more and more grateful 
to the Booklist staff for their efficient 
work, when we read that many Library 
of Congress card numbers are supplied 
to the Booklist “in advance of the copy- 
right date and the receipt of the books 
themselves” at the Library of Congress. 
Through splendid codperation between 
the A. L. A. and our national library, 
L. C. numbers have even been telegraphed 
to the Booklist, “as the printer’s date came 
dangerously near.” 

But I must leave time for a very modest 
looking little quarterly, Subscription 
Books Bulletin, which in the course of a 
year pays for itself again and again. With 
a file of the Subscription Books Bulletin 
to guide her, the librarian is fortified 
against the sales talks of agents with 
mediocre subscription books and can 
fortify the library clientele against them; 
or, on the other hand, she is reassured in 
her estimate of a good and suitable work. 
How many golden-tongued travelers with 
poor books for sale might be turned aside 
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from our portals, if they knew of the file 
of these Bulletins on the librarian’s desk! 

Such are some of the aids that are pub- 
lished periodically. 

Many, varied, and valuable are the 
books and pamphlets bearing the A. L. A. 
imprint. The latest of the four 4. L. 4. 
Catalogs was published last fall and per- 
forms in the main much the same service 
for about three thousand books published 
during 1926-31 that the Booklist does for 
new publications. Booklist Books (the 
1932 issue appeared recently) supplements 
the 4. L. A. Catalog. 

So long is the list of books published by 
the Association, however, that I must tell 
you only that these cover many fields— 
library economy in general and every class 
of library work—and include book selec- 
tion and book buying aids, adult education 
aids (such as the Reading with a Pur- 
pose series), reading lists for children, 


indexes—librarians’ tools of many kinds. 


But despite all these printed aids, often 
one feels the need of advice on specific 
subjects—especially if there is no librarian 
near with whom one can talk over prob- 
lems. Your national organization is al- 
ways a friend in such times of need. 

I have in mind such instances as these. 
A library considers changing from the two- 
to four-week loan period. The A. L. A. 
sends a list of libraries having the longer 
period, together with some opinions on the 
advantages and disadvantages of making 
the change. Or a librarian is planning to 
start a vacation club. The Association 
supplies information as to where success- 
ful clubs have been established and how 
they were organized. On another occa- 
sion, she feels the need of advice about 
the relative merits of two reference works 
covering much the same field; if they have 
not been reviewed in the Subscription 
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Books Bulletin, she writes to A. L. A. 
Headquarters for the desired information. 
These are but a few instances of advisory 
assistance given by the Association. Such 
service is limited only by our problems. 

If you are inclined to think of the 
American Library Association as some- 
thing very remote in distance and attitude, 
I ask you to make its acquaintance. Visit 
its headquarters in Chicago, if you attend 
the Century of Progress exposition. You 
will be made to feel very much at home. 
Meanwhile, and all the time, feel the As- 
sociation to be a friend, prepared and glad 
to give you aid, practical and inspira- 
tional—a friend codperating with you and 
deserving your coéperation. 


[Since delivering this address, Miss Bailey 
has seen Leads, the bulletin issued occasion- 
ally by the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, and 
wishes to add it to her list of aids for small 
libraries. Nine numbers of Leads have been 
published, dealing with state-wide publicity, 
Book Week, “100 Items Which Are Library 
News,” posters and publicity aids, book 
drives, “The Library as a Social Force,” and 
other phases of library publicity. Copies may 
be obtained from A. L. A. Headquarters 
for six cents in stamps apiece—THE 
Epi1ror. | 


fn 
Accept Retirement Plan 


Tue A. L. A. Retirement Plan has 
recently been accepted by the following: 


Carnegie Free Library, Alliance, Ohio; 
Aurora (Ill.) Public Library; Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings 
Association, San Francisco, California; Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Public Library; Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Public Library; Contra Costa 
County Free Library, Martinez, California; 
Englewood (N. J.) Free Public Library; 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee; 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Public Library; Freeport 
(N. Y.) Junior-Senior High School. 
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Securing Cards 


for Monographs 


By WINIFRED GREGORY 


Executive Assistant, A. L. A. Cooperative Cataloging Committee 


oa in book appropria- 


tions, with resulting decreases in book 
purchases and in current cataloging, have 
made it possible for several libraries with 
which we have been in touch to analyze 
important older monograph series which 
are in their possession. It seems probable 
that analyticals for these sets are needed 
by other libraries. If that is the case, the 
A. L. A. Coéperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee would gladly act as liaison officer. 

It is suggested that information be sent 
to the committee by any library that de- 
cides to analyze the back file of a mono- 
graph series. If this is done, we will 
immediately circularize libraries, asking: 


1. Has this set been analyzed by your 
library already? 

2. If it has, are the cards you have used of 
such quality as to make them usable by 
other libraries? (Are they in approximately 
Library of Congress form?) 

3. If you have not analyzed the set, would 
you be interested in doing so and would you 
purchase cards if they could be made avail- 
able at a reasonable price? 


It is reasonably certain that in many 
cases we shall find that the set proposed 
for analyzing has been analyzed by some 
library and that the cards are suitable for 
master copy. If five other libraries are 
interested and are ready to order cards 
for a given series, the committee will ar- 
range for the printing of the cards at the 


Library of Congress, paying the library 
providing the copy the usual fee of twenty 
cents per title. If less than five sets of 
analyticals are needed, the libraries inter- 
ested will be put in touch with each other 
and a division of the work with inter- 
change of cards arranged. 

This is not an untried plan. One in- 
stance that has already been successful is 
the case of the Scrittori classici italiani di 
economica politica, which the University 
of Chicago Libraries wanted to, and were 
in a position to, analyze. The fact was 
advertised and ten orders obtained. This 
enabled us to have the cards printed at the 
Library of Congress. In another instance, 
the University of Rochester and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago needed analyticals for 
the first one hundred and_ twenty-six 
volumes of Oeuvres libres. Since this 
series is not monographic and the number 
of analyticals runs to more than seven 
hundred, few libraries felt they could af- 
ford to purchase them. The two libraries 
named have divided the work, will ex- 
change cards, and also are offering to sell 
the cards reasonably to other libraries. 

It is urged that libraries make the head- 
quarters of the committee, in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., a clearing 
house for information in connection with 
monograph series which should be ana 
lyzed, series which they are planning to 
analyze, or those for which they would 
like to buy analyticals. 
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Aims of Library Instruction in 


Teacher-T raining Institutions 


By ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
Secretary, A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship 


HOULD the aims of library instruc- 
tion in teachers colleges and normal 
schools be reconsidered in the light of 
present conditions? The subject of this 
question is neither new nor original, but 
I believe that it holds special significance 
at the moment, and I shall give a few 
reasons for calling it to your attention. 

In these days of adjustment to new 
conditions, librarians in every type of li- 
brary are finding it necessary to review 
and to reévaluate the services that are 
rendered by their libraries. With budgets 
decreased, with staffs reduced, often 
with hours of opening curtailed, and at 
the same time with the use of the library 
increased beyond all former records, those 
services which are essential must be so 
strongly supported that there can be no 
question as to their importance and no 
thought of discontinuing them. 

In the libraries of teacher-training in- 
stitutions, library instruction has long 
been an important and, in some of its as- 
pects, an essential function. In general, 
two purposes have been held for such in- 
struction for students at the college level: 
first, instruction in the use of the college 
library and, second, courses for the train- 
ing of school and teacher-librarians. 





\ | to the Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege Librarians at the Midwinter Conference of the 
American Library Association, December, 1932. 





The first of these—instruction designed 
to promote the use of books and libraries 
—has been required of students in teachers 
colleges and normal schools perhaps more 
generally than in any other group of edu- 
cational institutions at the college level, 
and nothing but high praise can be spoken 
for the progress that has been made. But 
has this type of instruction been developed 
to the utmost of its possibilities? I think 
most of us would agree that it has not. 

Librarians in some teachers colleges are 
even now interested in offering courses in 
bibliography for advanced students, in 
extending present courses to include refer- 
ence material of special value to prospec- 
tive teachers and school administrators, 
in giving more, and more intensive, courses 
in literature for children and young people 
for the benefit of teachers, with né thought 
of training librarians. ‘These and similar 
service courses may well be considered as 
contributions of the library to the cul- 
tural preparation of teachers. The corre- 
lation of such instruction with the subject 
courses of the curriculum is another as- 
pect that may deserve new attention. 

Limitations in the number of staff and 
in time are real obstacles in the way of 
experimentation and expansion of courses 
in some libraries, but in the case of those 
institutions which give in addition courses 
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for the training of school and teacher- 
librarians, it may be suggested that service 
courses may be even more important than 
the instruction now offered for librarians 
who expect to give full time or part time 
to the management of libraries in schools. 

As we all know, the stimulus for offer- 
ing professional courses in school libra- 
rianship has usually come from the 
adoption of standards for school libraries 
by state or regional education associations, 
and, as a result, we have observed a too 
rapid increase in the number of such 
courses, with wide variation in their ob- 
jectives and in the provision of adequate 
facilities. We have also seen hundreds 
of partially trained librarians turned out 
for service in the school libraries of the 
country and have known that in some 
areas these librarians have found positions 
in libraries of other types for which their 
training has not fitted them. 


Fewer Courses NEEDED 


In view of the present serious over- 
supply of fully trained librarians, is it 
not desirable that minimum courses in 
school library work be scrutinized with 
renewed care and that their number be 
reduced to the minimum essential in any 
given area to care for the turnover of 
part-time school librarians? 

Although the courses in school librarian- 
ship given in teacher-training colleges 
have in many cases attempted to provide 
only the instruction specified in state and 
regional standards for part-time librarians 
in the smallest group of high schools, yet 
these institutions have frequently built 
up creditable collections of pertinent ma- 
terial which might be used to advantage 
in service courses of the kinds mentioned. 

To create among school administrators 
and teachers an appreciation of the library 


in the school is a desirable objective of 
instruction in teacher-training institutions, 
In these times the maintenance of essen- 
tial cultural and educational institutions 
is at stake. Among them is the school 
library. We have had enough good 
school libraries long enough to demon- 
strate their value in the school situation, 
and more and more are school people 
rallying to the active support of school 
libraries. We appreciate the fact that in 
some states standards for school libraries 
have been or are being set because of the 
interest of school men. We are proud that 
there are now more state supervisors of 
school libraries than in any other year. 


More EMPHASIS ON VALUE OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES URGED 


In spite of all this progress, however, 
has the school library gained the impetus 
once predicted for it? Is there the de- 
mand for school librarians that might 
have been expected? Because the answer 
to both questions must honestly be “No,” 
we need among school administrators and 
teachers a more widespread recognition of 
the value of school libraries than now 
exists—an enthusiastic interest in the de- 
velopment of school libraries that is based 
upon the conviction that they are an es 
sential part of the modern school. And 
it is reasonable to believe that the group 
of librarians who can best and most effec- 
tively stimulate such an attitude is that of 
the librarians in teacher-training colleges. 

Instruction in teachers colleges and 
normal schools may well be turned to 
the important purpose of creating among 
school people more generally an active 
support of the promotion of school libra- 
ries. Instruction in the use of the library 
may be developed with this aim in view, 
but better yet would be the dissemination 
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of information on the place and function 
of the library in the school, the books that 
contribute to the education of children 
and young people whether through schools 
or libraries, the qualifications of the school 
librarian and her place in the educational 
program, and similar subjects that readily 
come to mind. ‘Teachers in training may 
become leaders in their communities. If 
they understand library conditions in their 
states and the possibilities of securing 
library service for their schools through 
municipal and county libraries and state 
library extension agencies, and if they are 
familiar with standards for school libra- 
ries, they can help more intelligently in 
developing adequate library facilities. No 
doubt formal courses would be neither 
practical nor desirable, but the aspects 
of education relating to libraries and their 
use might be introduced into courses on 
school administration, as has been done in 
some universities. 

Some of the considerations mentioned 
led to the adoption of the statement on 
the oversupply of trained librarians which 
the A. L. A. Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship issued at the New Orleans 
conference. Two paragraphs read: 


As a partial solution of the problem of 
oversupply of trained librarians, the board 
suggests the desirability of differentiation 
in the purpose of library courses offered in 
those institutions that are designed to train 
teachers; in particular, that such institu- 
tions as serve a specific region—e.g., an 
individual state—agree by mutual consent 
on the centralization of professional train- 
ing for school librarians in one or at most 
two institutions, and that the other insti- 
tutions retain in the curriculum only such 
courses as meet the needs of teachers as 
well as prospective librarians in their 
common purpose of promoting children’s 
reading and the proper use of books and 
libraries, and not for the purpose of pre- 
paring for school librarianship. 





Such an arrangement, it is believed, will 
(1) eliminate unnecessary competition in 
providing training for school librarianship 
and (2) extend the appreciation of the place 
and use of books in the modern educational 
program on the part of school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and those who may 
subsequently elect to train for school li- 
brarianship. 


Teachers colleges and normal schools 
have made a contribution in their instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries and 
have attempted to meet a stimulated de- 
mand for courses in school library work. 
The purpose of library instruction in both 
of these fields may now require new con- 
sideration in view of conditions that have 
changed almost overnight. These condi- 
tions are concerned not only with the 
essential services of libraries in teacher- 
training colleges, but also with the gen- 
eral oversupply of trained librarians and 
the need to maintain and to promote school 
libraries. It therefore seems desirable 
that attention be given to the question: 
Should the aims of library instruction in 
teachers colleges and normal schools be 
reconsidered ? 

PIAAN 


Building Funds Made Available 


Tue National Industrial Recovery 
Act (H. R. 5664 and S. 1712) provides 
$3,300,000,000 for public works. For 
approved public buildings, the federal gov- 
ernment will make a grant of 30 per cent 
and may buy the bonds for 70 per cent. 
The funds are available for extensions and 
repairs, as well as for new buildings. It 
is understood at A. L. A. Headquarters 
that specific requests for library construc- 
tion will be welcomed by state adminis- 
trators and that preference will be given 
to planned projects which can be begun 
on short notice. 
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The October Conference 


HREE speakers from outside the li- 


brary profession will be among those to 
address members of the American Library 
Association at the general sessions of the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Conference, to be held 
in Chicago, October 16 to 21, 1933. 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
who is international honorary president 
of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, will speak at the 
third general session, Friday morning, 
October 20. On the same program, 
Howard Mumford Jones, author of 
several books and plays, and professor of 
English at the University of Michigan, 
will discuss the place of books and read- 
ing in modern society. Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, is to address the 
fourth general session, Saturday after- 
noon, on libraries and the promotion of in- 
ternational understanding. Several libra- 
rians from abroad will speak at the second 
general session, Wednesday morning. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg will deliver 
the presidential address at the first general 
session, Monday evening. 


ADULT EpucATION SEMINARS 


A group of four seminars for readers’ 
advisers, administrators, and others spe- 
cially concerned with adult reading and 
adult education is being planned by the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on behalf of the 
A. L. A. Board on the Library and Adult 
Education. ‘The meetings will be held 
Friday afternoon and evening and Satur- 


day morning and afternoon, October 13 
and 14, on the university campus and will 
be concerned with adult reading problems 
and with other aspects of adult education 
of special interest to librarians. For the 
sake of informal discussion, attendance 
will be limited to seventy-five. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Louis Round 
Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, before 
September 1. 


Pusuicity INSTITUTE 


A one-day Publicity Institute is being 
arranged for Saturday, October 14. In 
the morning, a panel comprised of repre- 
sentatives of public libraries especially 
interested in publicity, a state library 
agency representative, a library trustee, 
and a public administrator will discuss 
the question, “Is Adequate Financial Sup- 
port for Libraries Possible?” In the 
afternoon, “Steps toward Achieving the 
Objectives” will be the topic. An expert 
on graphs will speak and will demonstrate 
the making of effective graphs. A promi- 
nent public administrator also will speak. 

The program of the institute is based 
on the article, “Observations on Financing 
Libraries,” by Simeon E. Leland, which 
appeared in the Library Quarterly fot 
October, 1932. Professor Leland is 
being invited to attend the morning meet 
ing. The institute will be open to any- 
one who wishes to be present, but advance 
registration is necessary. A fee of two 
dollars will be charged to cover expenses. 
Applications should be addressed to Eliz- 
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THE OCTOBER CONFERENCE 


abeth M. Smith, chairman, Publicity Com- 
mittee, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Eight national organizations will meet 
in conjunction with the A. L. A. confer- 
ence. They are the American Library 
Institute, American Association of Law 
Libraries, Association of American Library 
Schools, Association of Research Libraries, 
Bibliographical Society of America, League 
of Library Commissions, National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, and Special Li- 
braries Association. 

Twenty-five A. L. A. sections or round 
table groups are planning to gather dur- 
ing the conference for the discussion of 
the subjects in which they are most 
deeply interested. 

The preliminary program of the con- 
ference, announcing further details, will 
appear in the August Bulletin. 


HorTeE.Ls 


All hotels urge immediate reservation 
of rooms, in view of the influx of visitors 
to the world’s fair. 

Headquarters for the conference will 
be the Stevens Hotel, South Michigan 
Avenue at East Seventh Street. Room 
rates there are as follows: room with 
double bed and bath for one person, per 
day, $3 to $8; room with double bed and 
bath for two persons, per day, $4.50 to 
$10; room with twin beds and bath for 
two persons, per day, $6 to $15; parlors 
connected with bedrooms, per day, $5 to 
$15 additional. Reservations may be can- 
celed without obligation up to the Satur- 
day preceding the conference. 

Five other hotels will accommodate dele- 
gates at the following daily rates: 


Allerton Hotel, 701 North Michigan 
Avenue, about eighteen blocks from the 
Stevens (transportation to the Stevens is 
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good): single room without bath, $1.75; 
single room with bath, $2.50; double room 
without bath, $3; double room with bath, 
$3.50; for more than two in room with 
bath, per person, $1.50. Guests are offered 
special rates for breakfasts, for two meals 
a day, or for three meals a day. 

Auditorium Hotel, South Michigan 
Avenue at Congress Street, two blocks from 
the Stevens: single room without bath, $1.50 
and $2; single room with bath, $3 to $6; 
double room without bath, per person, 
$1.50 to $2.50; double room with bath, per 
person, $2.50 to $4; for three in room with- 
out bath, per person, $1.75 up; for three 
in room with bath, per person, $2.25 up; 
for four in room without bath, per person, 
$1.50 up; for four in room with bath, per 
person, $2 up; for six in room without bath, 
per person, $1.25 up; for six in room with 
bath, per person, $1.75 up; suites, $10 to 
$20. 

Blackstone Hotel, South Michigan Ave- 
nue at East Seventh Street, across the 
street from the Stevens: single room with 
bath, $4 up; double room with bath, $6 up; 
suites, $10 up. 

Congress Hotel, South Michigan Avenue 
at Congress Street, two blocks from the 
Stevens: single room, detached bath, $3 to 
$4; single room, private bath, $4 to $10; 
double room, detached bath, $5 and $6; 
double room, private bath, $6 to $15; suites, 
$8 to $75. 

Palmer House, East Monroe Street at 
Wabash Avenue, about seven blocks from 
the Stevens: single room with bath, $3.50 
to $9; double room with double bed or 
twin beds and bath, $6 to $11. 


Other large hotels in or near the Loop 
are fairly convenient to the Stevens. 


OTHER ACCOMMODATIONS 


The following organizations, approved 
by the Century of Progress administra- 
tion, offer various services and accommo- 
dations to conference and fair visitors: 


Century Cabin Camps, Inc., 7 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago—Maintains two 
cabin camps. 
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Chicago Herald and Examiner Renting 
Service, 336 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago—Publishes a weekly guide, listing 
rooms in hotels, apartment hotels, and 
private homes. Copy sent free on request. 

Continental Camp Corporation, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago—Main- 
tains a cabin camp. 

Fair City Corporation, 100 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago—Maintains a cabin 
camp. 

National Tourist Service, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago—Is in charge 
of official Century of Progress highway in- 
formation booths located on official high- 
ways at outskirts of city. Each booth has 
current list of available rooms. Services 
free. 

Travel Guild, Inc. (M. A. Lane, director 
of conventions), 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago—Makes room _ reserva- 
tions for individuals in hotels or private 
homes. Makes reservations and arrange- 
ments for luncheons, banquets, trips, and 


Visitors’ Tourist Service, Inc. (Edward 
E. Williams, representative), Suite 1314- 
21, Transportation Building, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago—Lists inspected 
rooms in hotels, apartment hotels, and 
private homes and makes room reservations, 
Maintains open-air parking spaces for auto- 
mobiles. Maintains club rooms located near 
the Loop and the fair grounds. Member- 
ship, entitling holder to all services, is $3. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS TICKETS 


The American Library Association 
will have for sale to delegates attending 
the October conference souvenir tickets 
for the Century of Progress. These 
tickets, the public sale of which was dis- 
continued before the opening of the fair, 
represent a seventy-five-cent value for fifty 
cents. They include not only general 
admission to the fair grounds (fifty cents), 
but also admission to the replica of Fort 


other entertainment for groups. Services Dearborn or the Lama Temple (twenty- 
free. five cents). 
DP * KE 


Travel Plans 


| HE Century of Progress exposition 


in Chicago is of such interest that plans 
for conference travel parties this year will 
include no stop-overs, thus giving dele- 
gates time to see the fair. Travel parties 
will be conducted, for those who wish to 
join them, from New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Boston, leaving 
Saturday afternoon, October 14, and ar- 
riving in Chicago Sunday afternoon. 

Those desiring to join the New York 
City party should register with Louis M. 
Nourse, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York, sending Pullman fare. 

For the Philadelphia and Washington 
party (Baltimore and Ohio Railroad), 


register with Franklin H. Price, Free 
Library, Philadelphia, sending Pullman 
fare. 

For the Boston party (Boston and 
Albany-New York Central Railroad), 
register with Frederick Winthrop Faxon, 
83 Francis Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
sending Pullman fare. 


RAILROAD RATES 


The American Library Association 
has been granted a fare-and-one-third 
railroad rate for the round trip from all 
parts of the United States and a fare- 
and-one-half rate from all parts of Canada, 
but the special rates offered by the rail- 








TRAVEL PLANS 


roads on account of the world’s fair will 
probably be found adequate for all needs 
this year. However, anyone who wishes to 
avail himself of the A. L. A. rates on the 
certificate plan, rather than the special 
rates for fair visitors, may secure a certifi- 
cate by writing to A. L. A. Headquarters 
two weeks in advance of his departure for 
the conference. 


North and East 


From all points in the United States 
east of and including Chicago and St. 
Louis and north of the Ohio River, and 
from eastern Canada including Ontario 
east of Port Arthur, there are: 


a. Ten-day round-trip tickets (not count- 
ing day of sale) for one-way fare plus 
twenty-five cents, plus one and one-half 
Pullman charge unless coach is used. Must 
go and return by same route, no stop-overs 
allowed on going trip. Good only starting 
Saturdays. Stop-overs allowed on return 
trip within limit of ticket. This ten-day 
trip the Travel Committee considers the 
best and cheapest plan, and the personally 
conducted parties will use it, but any dele- 
gates wishing to purchase the A. L. A. 
tickets, or the sixteen- or thirty-day tickets, 
even if returning by a variable route, will 
be welcome to go with these parties. 

b. Sixteen-day round-trip tickets (not 
counting day of sale) for one and one-third 
one-way fare, plus full Pullman charge un- 
less coach is used. Good only starting 
Tuesdays or Saturdays. Return same route. 
Stop-overs allowed on return trip. These 
tickets may be purchased for returning by 
another route for three-fourths one-way 
fare in each direction. 

c. Thirty-day round-trip tickets (not 
counting day of sale) for one and one-half 
one-way fare, plus full Pullman charge un- 
less coach is used. Good only starting 
Tuesdays or Saturdays. Return same 
route. Stop-overs allowed on return trip. 
These tickets, if purchased for return by a 


different route, will cost four-fifths one-way 
fare in each direction. 
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On the sixteen- and thirty-day tickets 
from points east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, exceptions to the rule allowing no 
stop-overs on the way to Chicago will be 
made to allow stops at Washington, 
Niagara Falls, Jamestown, Covington, 
White Sulphur Springs, Montreal, 
Toronto, and Hamilton. 

See under “Central” for ten-day round- 
trip coach tickets. 


Central 

From points in the Central and 
Western Passenger associations’ terri- 
tories (i.e., west from Buffalo, Pitts- 


burgh, and Wheeling and north of the 
Ohio River including Louisville, to and 
including Utah, southern Idaho, and New 
Mexico, east to the Mississippi River), 
there are: 


a. Three-person-party ten-day round-trip 
tickets, going and returning together, same 
route, one-way fare only, good only in 
coaches, on sale daily. 

b. Four-person-party ten-day round-trip 
tickets, going and returning together, same 


route, 95 per cent of one-way fare, good only 
in coaches, on sale daily. 

c. Five-or-more-person-party ten-day 
round-trip tickets, going and returning to- 
gether, same route, 85 per cent of one-way 
fare, good only in coaches, on sale daily. 


Groups of several delegates going from 
the same locality or library will find these 
coach tickets best, the Travel Committee 
believes, not only on account of the low 
price, but perhaps because, since the 
tickets do not necessitate starting on 
Saturday, travelers using them may plan 
their stay in Chicago to include a part 
of the conference week, together with a 
day or more free from conference sessions. 

There is also a fifteen-day round-trip 
ticket, good in coaches only, for one and 
one-tenth one-way fare, going and return- 
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ing same route (two-fifths one-way fare 
in each direction if variable route is used 
for return trip). This is on sale daily 
from all points east of Chicago and St. 
Louis and north of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, including New England, eastern 
Canada, and the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

See also under “North and East” and 
“West and Southwest.” 


Southeast 


From points south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River, there are: 


a. “Season” round-trip tickets for one and 
one-half one-way fare, plus full Pullman 
charge unless coach is used, going and re- 
turning by same or variable route. 

b. Thirty-day round-trip tickets for one 
and one-third one-way fare, plus reduced 
Pullman charge if space is occupied, going 
daily, returning same or variable route. 


c. Sixteen-day round-trip tickets for one 
and one-tenth one-way fare, plus reduced 
Pullman charge if space is occupied, going 
and returning same route. 


W est and Southwest 


From points in New Mexico and east 
to the Mississippi River, and from Utah 
and southern Idaho east to Chicago, 
there are: 


a. “Season” round-trip tickets for one and 
one-half one-way fare, going and returning 
same route. Full Pullman charge. 

b. Thirty-day round-trip tickets for one 
and one-third one-way fare, going and re- 
turning same route. Pullman, one and one- 
half one-way charge. 


c. Sixteen-day round-trip tickets, going 
and returning same route. From Arkansas, 


Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri, and Kansas, as well as from 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, one and one-tenth one-way fare. 
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Pullman, one and one-half one-way charge. 
From Utah, southern Idaho and east, and 
New Mexico and east, to Chicago, one and 
one-tenth one-way fare. Pullman, one and 
one-half one-way charge. But when the 
one-way fare is less than $18.76, these tickets 
are good only in coaches. When the one-way 
fare is from $18.76 to $22.72, round-trip 
tickets will be sold for $25, and Pullman 
may be used. Pullman, one and one-half 
one-way charge. 


From points on the Pacific Coast and 
in Arizona, Nevada, northern Idaho, and 
Montana, there are: 


a. “Season” summer-excursion _ tickets 
at approximately one and one-tenth one- 
way fare plus 5 per cent for round trip. 
Return limit, October 31. 

b. Twenty-one-day tickets for one-way 
fare plus fifty cents (fares to be multiples 
of twenty-five cents). Pullman, one and 
one-half one-way charge. Return limit, 
October 31. 


An intermediate class tourist fare of 
$70.50 for round trip is offered from Pa- 
cific Coast terminals and_ intermediate 
points. Good only in tourist cars and lim- 
ited to twenty-one days. Return limit, 
October 31. A coach fare of $60.50, good 
only in coaches, also is offered under same 
conditions. 

See under “Central” for three-, four-, 
and five-party ten-day coach tickets. 

One-way fares and Pullman lower 
berth charges one way from many of the 
principal centers are as follows: 


Pullman 

One-Way _ Lower Berth 

From Fare One Way 
Boston, Mass. $36.63 $10.13 
New York City 32.70 9.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. 18.81 5.63 
Philadelphia 29.46 8.25 
Washington, D. C. 27.78 8.25 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 16.88 4-50 
Detroit 9.81 3-75 
Cleveland, Ohio 12.26 3-75 
Cincinnati, Ohio 10.26 3-75 
Louisville, Ky. 10.80 3-75 
Richmond, Va. 30.51 9.00 
Savannah, Ga. 36.42 10.88 
Atlanta, Ga. 26.73 8.25 
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Pullman 
One-Way Lower Berth 
From Fare One Way 

—— Fila. 38.96 12.00 

ontgomery, Ala. 27.24 8.25 
New Orleans, La. 33.76 10.13 
Houston, Tex. 39.81 12.38 
Austin, Tex. 40.85 12.75 
Tucson, Ariz. 61.80 18.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 28.88 8.25 
Little Rock, Ark. 23.00 6.38 
Denver, Colo. 37-28 10.88 
Des Moines, Iowa 12.89 3-75 
Minneapolis, Minn. 14.66 3-75 
St. Paul, Minn. 14.27 3-75 
Grand Forks, N. D. 25.62 7.50 
Helena, Mont. 53-58 15-75 
Montreal, Que. 29.21 9.00 
Toronto, Ont. £7.72 5.63 
Seattle, Wash. — 77.21 23.63 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles I 79-84 23-63 


The total railroad expense when one 
uses any of the tickets available from 
these points may be computed from the 
information here given, and that of tickets 
from other points may be estimated on the 
same basis. A Pullman upper berth costs 
four-fifths of the charge for a lower. 
Exclusive use of a whole section (upper 
and lower) may be secured for one per- 
son for the price of a lower berth plus 
one-half the price of an upper. 


AIRPLANE RATES 


Flying to Chicago from any part of 
the country is now possible at one-way 
fares which are approximately the 
tailroad-plus-Pullman rates, or at round- 
trip fares which are 10 per cent less than 
twice the one-way fares. The time from 
Cleveland or St. Louis is three hours; 
from Minneapolis or Omaha, four hours; 
from New York City or Wichita, six 
hours; from Washington or Atlanta, seven 
hours; from Philadelphia or Oklahoma 
City, eight hours; from Dallas or New 
Orleans, ten hours; from California, 
twenty-two hours; or from Oregon, 
twenty-four hours. For details of air or 
combined air-and-railroad trips, apply to 
American Airways, Inc., 310 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, or United Air Lines, 400 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Bus RATES 

For rates to Chicago by bus from various 
cities, delegates should consult local bus 
terminals. 

For further information about transpor- 
tation to the conference, address the mem- 
ber of the Travel Committee nearest you. 
Members are Mr. Faxon (chairman) ; 
Mr. Nourse; Mr. Price; and John F. 
Phelan, Public Library, Chicago. 


The Travel Committee has generously 
offered to pay its own bills in connection 
with the conference, only reserving the 
right to charge office expenses to the Asso- 
ciation. 

PIANAN 
“Current Problems” Popular 


Corrent problems in public library 
finance is “just what I’ve been looking for,” 
writes one librarian, and many others must 
echo his thought, for nearly five hundred 
copies were sold in the first two weeks fol- 
lowing its publication, and orders are still 
coming freely. Several library adminis- 
trators have sent in the addresses of their 
trustees, asking that a copy go to each, and 
one librarian directed, “Please mark Mr. 
Tolman’s chapter [on ‘Shrinkage of Public 
Revenues’] in the copy to go to the 
Mayor.” 

Every now and then someone says 
that it is impossible to get together a cred- 
itable manuscript, within a reasonable time, 
by volunteer effort. Current problems dis- 
proves that pessimism. The book was 
planned at the Midwinter Conference; 
in January the authors were invited to 
prepare their respective contributions. 
These were received in early March, read 
by five critics, returned to the authors for 
revision, and finally given to the printer on 
‘April 19. In three weeks and two days 
from that time the book was out. 
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New Officers Nominated 


Gratia A. CouNTRYMAN, librarian 
of the Public Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, has been named for the presidency 
of the American Library Association dur- 
ing 1933-34 by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, of which Bessie Sargeant Smith is 
chairman. The complete list of nominees 
follows: 


PRESIDENT 


Gratia A. Countryman, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


First Vice PRESIDENT 


Louis Round Wilson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Carl Vitz, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 


SECOND VIcE PRESIDENT 


Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison 

Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library and 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MeEmsers OF ExecuTIvE Boarp 
(Two Vacancies) 


Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Chalmers Hadley, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Henry Ormal Severance, University of 
Missouri Library, Columbia 

Frank Leland Tolman, Library Extension 
Division, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York 


TRUSTEE OF ENDOWMENT Funps 
Nominee unable to accept nomination 


Memsers or CounNcIiL 
(Five Vacancies) 


Susan Grey Akers, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

Louis J. Bailey, State Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Nora Crimmins, Public Library, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee 

Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill University 
Library, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, 
Oregon 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

John Adams Lowe, 
Rochester, New York 

Georgie G. McAfee, 
Lima, Ohio 

Keyes D. Metcalf, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City. 

Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Public Library, 


Public Library, 


Officers whose terms expire in 1933 are 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, president; Julia 
Ideson, first vice president; Joseph L. 
Wheeler, second vice president; Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, treasurer ; Harry A. Wheeler, 
trustee of endowment funds. Executive 
Board members whose terms expire this 
year are Linda A. Eastman and Judson 
Toll Jennings, and the retiring Council 
members are Edith M. Coulter, Jennie M. 
Flexner, Paul M. Paine, Bessie Sargeant 
Smith, and Forrest B. Spaulding. 

Members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, besides Miss Smith, are Charles H. 
Compton, Harriet E. Howe, Paul North 
Rice, and Robert James Usher. 
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“Art Index” Becomes Quarterly 


To the Editor: 

The following joint statement, issued by 
the Art Index advisory committees repre- 
senting the American Association of Mu- 
seums, the Association of Art Museum 
Directors, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, will be found self-explanatory: 


“The Art Index will in the future be pub- 
lished quarterly. The new schedule calls 
for three quarterly numbers (not cumu- 
lated) in December, March, and June, with 
an annual cumulation in September and 
a permanent three-year cumulation every 
third year; a fourth quarterly number to 
be published in September of the year of 
the three-year cumulation. 

“The new schedule is comparable to that 
used for the Index to Legal Periodicals, 
which serves a similarly specialized field, 
and was decided upon, after consultation, 
by the various committee members working 
with the H. W. Wilson Company when it 
became essential to find some way to offset 
the accumulating financial deficit, amounting 
to about $3,000 a year. 

“This could be done only by increasing 
revenue or decreasing costs. The possibility 
of curtailing the amount of indexing was not 
even considered, for, although public library 
art departments are finding the Art Index 
generally satisfactory, the specialized art 
reference and university libraries are still 
insisting upon the inclusion of more spe- 
cialized scholarly periodicals. The possi- 
bility of increasing revenue by increasing 
subscription costs (about 25 per cent would 
have been necessary) was likewise discarded. 
The Art Index has received about $3,000 
each year from the Carnegie Corporation, 
but there is no definite assurance that such 
subsidy will continue. 

“Total annual costs are about $18,000, 
of which subscriptions have paid $12,000 and 
the Carnegie Corporation grant, $3,000. 
Therefore, except to appeal to those people 
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actudfly using the Index to help the pub- 
lishers and committee members by making 
known their suggestions for further rev- 
enue, the policy adopted and outlined above 
seems to be the best solution to the problem 
of equalizing costs and revenue without 
damage to the work of the Art Index.” 

The committees issuing the above state- 
ment are the Joint Advisory Committee for 
the American Association of Museums and 
the Association of Art Museum Directors, 
consisting of Edward W. Forbes (chair- 
man), L. Earle Rowe, and Robert B. 
Harshe; and the Advisory Committee for 
the American Library Association [the 
A. L. A. Committee on the Index to Art 
Periodicals], consisting of E. Louise Lu- 
cas (chairman), Gladys Caldwell, James 
Thayer Gerould, Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
and Rachel Sedeyn. 

The new schedule will go into effect after 
the publication of the June issue. The next 
number which the subscribers will receive 
after the June issue will be the annual cumu- 
lation for October, 1932—September, 1933. 
Thereafter the quarterly schedule will be 
followed as outlined. 

The publishers wish to take the oppor- 
tunity to express their gratitude to the 
members of the committees, without whose 
cooperation in this matter the Index would 
probably have been unable to continue; and 
to express the hope that the necessary change 
in schedule will be accepted in similar spirit 
by the subscribers. With their continued 
support, it is hoped that the Index can now 
go forward and continue to grow in value 
and usefulness. 

Howarp Haycrart, 
H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 


Service in Reforestation Camps 


To the Secretary: 


Your letter to the director of emergency 
work, suggesting that library service be pro- 
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vided for the reforestation camps similar 
to that furnished in the World War, has 
been given careful consideration. 

It has been decided to provide library 
service for these camps along the lines of 
the present library service of the regular 
army. A few copies each of the most pop- 
ular magazines and periodicals are being 
provided, as well as daily and weekly news- 
papers; also stationery and writing mate- 
rial are being furnished each member of the 
camps. A traveling library, allotted on the 
basis of one for each camp, consisting of 
approximately one hundred books of fiction, 
nature, and travel, will be provided for the 
corps; while a permanent library for each 
camp or company, consisting of reference 
works, books and pamphlets on forestry, 
dictionary, textbooks, and books of a gen- 
eral nature which should always be on hand, 
will be provided. It is anticipated that 
books will be ready for shipment about June 


15; Magazines, newspapers, etc., are already 
being furnished. 

Corps area commanders are also making 
arrangements with local authorities to uti- 
lize the books available in local and state 
libraries. 

James F. McKIney, Major General, 

The Adjutant General, War Department 
Washington, D. C. 

[Major J. J. Teter, Room 260, State, 
War and Navy Building, Washington, 
D. C., is in charge of organizing library 
service for the conservation camps.—TuHE 
Ep1ror. | 

ONAN 


Booklet on Citizens’ Councils 


Free copies of the booklet, 4 Citizens’ 
Council—why and how? may be obtained 
from the Committee on Citizens’ Councils 
for Constructive Economy, 309 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 
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The Negro in America 


The Negro in America (Reading with a 
Purpose series), by Alain Locke. Cloth: 
single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 45c each. 
Paper: single copy, 35c; 4 copies, $1; 10, 
$2.25; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100 or more, 
11c each. 


The American Library Association has 
been fortunate in securing a man of Dr. 
Alain Locke’s scholarship and philosophic 
outlook to write the booklet, in the Reading 
with a Purpose series, entitled The Negro 
in America. That Dr. Locke has the writ- 
ing gift is an added boon to all his readers. 
The result is an essay on this important and 
diversely viewed subject which is solidly 
documented and admirably detached in 
treatment. Yet in his quiet, unheated man- 
ner Dr. Locke has stated plain facts un- 


equivocally. Far from “making a case” 
for the Negro, he has simply made the 
Negro’s place clear, as it needs to be made 
clear to the mind of America. 

It is not the “Negro problem” which Dr. 
Locke is discussing, or a special racial de- 
velopment merely, but a strain in American 
life, definitely American, yet distinct in its 
own rich qualities which it is offering to 
American culture. Here we have, he states, 
a “dormant ... principle of cultural di- 
versity and reciprocity.” 

This attitude, at once lofty and friendly 
in sentiment, is maintained throughout the 
essay, together with conspicuous fairness and 
temperance of judgment. In addition, it is 
good reading, logical, well illustrated with 
incident, and climactic. 

There will be difference of opinion as to 
the choice of books in so short a list. Dr. 
Locke has excellent reasons for his choice, 
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and these books will certainly give a reader 
an all-round presentation of the subject. 
The detailed study course, which has been 
made out with great care, will undoubtedly 
prove invaluable to individuals and classes. 
ERNESTINE Rose, Librarian, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street 
Branch, New York Public Library 


[The branch library of which Miss Rose 
is librarian serves large numbers of Negroes. 
The author of the following review is him- 
self a Negro.—Tue Eprror.] 


In this reviewer’s opinion, the American 
Library Association was fortunate in its 
choice of Dr. Alain Locke to write the 
book, in this series, dealing with the Negro. 
Negroes who are known as well as, or bet- 
ter than, Dr. Locke could have been se- 
lected; but one with the ability to handle 
all phases of the so-called Negro problem 
and at the same time do justice to the dif- 
ferent shades of opinion within the race 
could hardly have been better chosen. By 
training, the author is a philosopher, and in 
this reading course he has attempted to 
present the Negro through a liberal point 
of view, which “may fail to find full accept- 
ance among many . . . conservative readers 
of both races.” However, the aim of the 
course will have been accomplished “if the 
booklet arouses thought, provokes argu- 
ment,” and stimulates persons “to go further 
in their reading” to reach their own con- 
clusions. 

In this course, Dr. Locke has given us a 
panoramic view of the Negro’s story from 
his enforced migration to America, through 
his two hundred and fifty-odd years of 
slavery and his terrible years of Recon- 
struction down to the present when the 
Negro “is at last permitted to see a definite 
place accorded him in the world of affairs.” 
Very little is said about the African origins 
of the race and maybe not enough about 
contemporary Negro life. However, these 
phases may be studied from the books recom- 
mended by the author. After all, the 
emphasis of the course is upon the fact that 
the Negro is a part of us and must be rec- 
ognized. His physical presence throughout 
the country; his economic importance in city 
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and country; his aesthetic value to our liter- 
ature and art; his undoubted patriotism—all 
make a claim, through Dr. Locke’s booklet, 
upon our intelligent acceptance of this tenth 
part of our nation. 

The six books recommended by the author 
—one of which was written by Mr. Edwin 
R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund—are about as good as any short 
list could contain. Dr. Locke also suggests 
two books which are valuable for reference. 

WaALtace VAN Jackson, Librarian, 
Virginia Union University 


U. S. Government Documents 


U. 8. government documents—federal, state 
and city, by James Ingersoll Wyer. Re- 
vised. About 56 pp. Paper: single copy, 
50c; 10 or more copies, 40c each. 


According to the author’s statement in 
the Preface, this publication is a consolida- 
tion—rewritten and brought up to date— 
of his U. 8. government documents in small 
libraries and his Government documents 
(state and city). “It remains,” he says, 
“a brief, elementary statement of a few 
essential facts, nothing more, touching the 
nature, acquisition, organization and use 
of American federal, state and city publica- 
tions, and is addressed especially to small 
and medium libraries.” 

Because the really essential facts of state 
and city, as well as federal, publications 
have been so judiciously selected and so 
clearly and concisely stated, librarians strug- 
gling with the many problems of “this very 
special kind of printed matter” will find 
the pamphlet the most helpful first aid avail- 
able in answering such questions as: “What 
sort of records shall I make for government 
publications?” “Should they be classified 
and cataloged?” “In cataloging, shall I 
use the superintendent of documents head- 
ings or follow the Library of Congress 
practice?” “Should a small library try to 
collect state and city documents, and, if so, 
what ones?” 

As is to be expected of such a manual, 
numerous other practical questions con- 
stantly asked in libraries pertaining to 
the selection of government publications, 
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methods of obtaining them, and their care 
and use are also satisfyingly answered. One 
does not expect to find here, however, nor 
can he find elsewhere, so useful a table 
as is included (pp. 8-11), showing the com- 
parable political organization of federal, 
state, and city governments, with particular 
relation to document-issuing offices. This 
unique and well made outline of govern- 
mental machinery should prove most valu- 
able to those who are trying to get the 
needed comprehensive knowledge of the 
sources of federal, state, and city publica- 
tions, without which one can have little 
understanding of their selection, care, or 
use in libraries. 

A well selected bibliography is found at 
the end, and numerous references to other 
useful sources of information and guidance 
are found scattered through the text. 

ANNE M. Boyp, Assistant Professor, 
University of Illinois Library School 
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Exploring the Times 


The five “explorers” the A. L. A. has 
chosen have done a fine job of taking our 
bearings in the troublous seas of life in 
the 1930's, and their findings will be offered 
in July in the form of five pamphlet reading 
courses designed to stimulate thinking and 
reading on current social and economic 
problems. 

Four of the authors are on the faculty 
of the University of Chicago and the fifth, 
Dr. J. H. Kolb, is professor of rural soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin. 

The title of this series was first announced 
as Exploring the Depression. In view of 
the changes now taking place—in both busi- 
ness and popular psychology—a more felici- 
tous title seems to be Exploring the Times. 

Harry D. Gideonse writes on World de- 
pression—world recovery and emphasizes 
the international aspects of the economic 
situation. Paul H. Douglas is known espe- 
cially as an authority on wages and unem- 
ployment, and his pronouncements under the 
heading, Collapse or cycle? should attract 
wide attention. W. F. Ogburn is thoroughly 
at home in his treatment of Living with ma- 
chines, for inventions and the family are his 
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two chief fields of inquiry. Dr. Kolb 
was a member of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, in the 
rural field, and has carried on extensive re- 
search into agricultural conditions, so was 
well equipped to treat Meeting the farm 
crisis. Louis Brownlow and Charles Ascher, 
well known in the field of government, have 
prepared the fifth booklet, Less government 
or more? 

The five pamphlets are similar to the 
Reading with a Purpose series in that each 
contains an essay leading up to a list of a few 
books recommended for further reading, 

Prices of the pamphlets appear on the 
outside back cover of this Bulletin. 


Ina 
Professional Women to Meet 


Women members of the American Li- 
brary Association may be interested in the 
two-day Institute of Occupations which will 
be a feature of the biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, July 9 to 15. Through 
this institute, the federation is making a sur- 
vey of trends in thirty major occupations. 
Outstanding speakers in each vocation will 
report upon the status of women in their 
various fields, indicate the opportunities 
which exist, and suggest the outlook for the 
future. 

At the round table on library work, to 
be held Tuesday morning, July 11, Eleanor 
W. Falley, librarian of Goucher College 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, will be 
chairman and Ida F. Wright, librarian of 
the Public Library, Evanston, Illinois, will 
be vice chairman. Among speakers an- 
nounced are M. Louise Hunt, librarian of 
the Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin, and 
Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the Public 
Library Division, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

The occupational round tables are open to 
anyone who is interested. ‘Those who are 
not members of the federation will be 
charged a registration fee of two dollars. 

Frances Cummings, educational secretary 
of the federation, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City, is arranging the round tables. 




















